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the teaching of history.* 

By H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. 


EVERY subject taught in our schools may be regarded f roni 
three points of view, or rather there are three objects to be 
kept before us, which, while existing in all ' or most, have 
very varying relative importance in different subjects. These 
are, first* the use to which the knowledge obtained can be 
put in the ordinary business of life ; secondly, its use in 
enabling the pupil, by passing examinations, to obtain a 
good start in his career, and, thirdly, the advantage obtained 
by the study itself in its influence upon the intellect and the 
character. Thus, to write a good hand is of great use in life, 
but has little influence in examinations or in mental culture, 
while mathematics is to the majority of mankind of small 
use in its applications, while its effect in cultivating the 
intelligence is so great that it has been made an indispensable 
part of the entrance examinations to all the professions. In 
mathematics, as in most subjects of examination, the results 
alone are inquired into and, consequently, that which is of 


supreme importance from the side of mental culture, the mode 
in which the knowledge has been gained, is entirely ignored. 
It is true that this is of less importance in the higher mathe- 
matics, in which excellence cannot be attained without a 
thorough and rational method of learning ; but in the lower 
ranches arithmetic and elementary algebra — the mere 
mechanical application of rules will enable a candidate to 
pass without much mental development. 
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responsible for all that is done hv 7T 

abroad. And how can a man g-ive a na lon at home and 

knows nothing of what has been done ’ reasonable vote who 

her once, when England ^ ? 1 remem - 

Afghanistan for what the Prime Mini lnto war 

a ‘‘Scientific Frontier,” calhnTon a a ^ time Called 
Justin M'Carthy’s “ History of Our olT iCe" in ^ 
He took it up and said, “ Historv i t ^ , V anu * 

since I left school.” « kh r said I < T w that 

being a Jingo . ” ' ^ ^ aCC ° UntS for y our 

H e had probably never heard of the war of 1842, the 
murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, which was to be so painfully 
copied in the case of poor Sir Louis Cavagnari, nor the 
disastrous retreat through the Khyber Pass. How can a man 
estimate the fierce fight that mountaineers will make for 
liberty if he has never heard of Marathon, or Sempach, or 
estimate what disciplined valour can do against numbers if 
he knows not Arbela, or Plassy ? To know rightly how to 
deal with native tribes, whether in Africa or India, one 
ought to study the modes in which they have been dealt 
with before, the failures we have had through ignorant in- 
difference to the feelings of less civilized peoples, the victories 
we have gained through simple adherence to good faith even 
to our own hurt. 1 here is no doubt that the many great 
qualities exhibited by English people in dealing with 
uncivilized tribes are often rendered of no effect by their 
proud self-sufficiency and haughty indifference to the 
prejudices and modes of thought of those with whom they 
have to deal, and that it is only by study of history of 
different nations that one gets to feel the mighty power of 
such prejudices and the terrible force of religious fanaticism. 
And it will not do for us to say as a Russian may say, “ I leave 
all these things to those who understand them better than 1 
fi°- I mind mv own business and trust to my betters to 
manage this for me.” Liberty has its duties as well as its 
Hghts. You placed those men there and if they do wrong 
you are responsible. If you disapprove in principle of what 
is being done, it is your duty to use your influence and your 
vote to bring about a change. Again and again it has been 
the voice of public opinion expressed in public meetings 
which has saved England from going wrong, notably in 18,8, 
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hire] v saved from a European war. Then 
' " prs Hberty is so familiar to us, we are so incapahi 

^ r i r u t t tha ; r re is 

danger^ that some parts may be lost by tnd.fference. It ’ s 
onlv bv studying the struggles by which our various liber ties 
have been acquired in the past that we get to appreciate their 
true worth. 

I need not allude to the use of History in enabling one to 
share in educated conversation, and to understand contem- 
porary literature, and I proceed to the second use of History, 
the passing of examinations. It seems to me that no subject 
is so ill-adapted to the purpose of an examiner as History. 
It is impossible to mark a paper for anything but the results 
of memory, and this is the only faculty called into requisition 
by the candidate in his preparation. The natural result is 
that when the time comes he closes his book with a bang, 
delighted to have done with the subject. I have had bitter 
experience of the way examination spoils a class. 

The third object on which I propose to dwell to-day is the 
culture of the intelligence gained in the study of History 
and the best way of teaching it so as to obtain that culture. 
\\ hat is wanted is not that a pupil should know (who can 
know r) a period of history, but that he should be interested 
in it and desire to know more about it ; that he should begin 
to acquire the habit of picturing to himself the men of past 
ages, of appreciating the points in which men of that other 
century differed from men of the present day and those in 
which they agree lhere is one part of the subject which all 
legmners consider dry and repulsive and yet which lies at 
ottom of all rational comprehension of the subject, I 
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nation as to the real parentage of the child, and the 
desire of the nation for the intervention of WUliam 
so that the very next week the celebrated invitation was 
carried by Herbert to the Hague. The fact is that there 
are several kinds of memory. The memory for sensuous 
impressions : as the memory of faces, of times, of tastes, of 
smells are different and differ greatly in different persons. 
A person who can remember all the intricacies of a florid 
passage of a song will find it hard to remember the words. 
One person will remember whole pages of poetry and yet 
u r ill find a difficulty with proper names. Now I maintain that 
the kind of memory wanted is of a different quality alto- 
gether from the memory that recalls “ Mr. Jones, 451, Oxford 
Street. A child should be encouraged to locate each date 
among other dates, to know that an event took place soon 
after or shortly before another event. This is even of more 
importance than absolute accuracy. In the case of Mr. Jones, 
451 is right, and if the letter is sent tb 452 it will be returned. 
But suppose it is asked, When was Mr. Pitt born ? One child 
has happened to learn, “William Pitt, born 1759.” Another 
has not learned it, but remembers that he was under 25 when 
made Prime Minister in 1783, and gives the date 1758. 
It is wrong, but the mode of obtaining it shows far more 
knowledge of History than the mere recollection of the 
number. In fact, instead of its being like the memory of 
the clerk, it is like that of the errand boy who may forget 
that Mr. Jones’ number is 451, but remembers that it is 
between the butcher’s and the cheesemonger’s. I never 
come across a date in my lessons without hooking it on as 
it were to some other better-known date. Of course some 
few dates must be learned as landmarks, and then each 


new date must be located between those already known. 
What we have to train in fact is the memory of association, 
not the mere technical memory for the look of a number, or 
its sound. And for this reason I think all kinds of memona 
technic a are to be tabooed as positively injurious. They 
direct the mind merely to the sound or look of the number 
itself instead of its associations. 

The next point to be considered is the use of books. An 
ordinary mode of teaching History is to give a text boo to 
the children to prepare from, and then to question them on 
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a and I am not sure that for exami« .. 
whal t ^y h ®”” the m ost effective— but it is dry work Ij," 
chUdren lose all the charm of hearing from the human v'oi ce . 
It implies little or no trouble on the part o the teacher, atld 
it is only by taking trouble himself that a teacher can real,, 
influence his pupils. I think that books should be used af ter , 
not before the viva voce account of the penod treated. ^ 
written lecture, too, has the same disadvantage. If the object 
is to interest the children in the suoject, ask whether y 0u 
shall read aloud to him or tell him a story. Very few books 
besides Alice in Wonderland could stand such competition 
as this. 

Then with regard to notes. I never allow pupils to take 
notes of what I am saying. If they do, the lesson resolves 
itself into an attempt to take down the words of the lecturer, 
and the ideas pass through the ear to the pen without any 
influence on the intelligence. What I do is this : I prepare 
the period to be treated from as many sources as I can, so as 
to gain a vivid idea in my own mind of the events to be 
treated, and of the various questions of difficulty which arise, 
reading especially what has been written in a sense opposed 
to my own opinion, as one can never feel certain of one’s own 
position without knowing all that can be said on the other 
side. Then I feel sure that what has interested me can be 
made interesting to others, and simply give the narrative out 
of the fulness of my own recollection, using if possible no notes 
at all, or if necessary but a few, but endeavouring to get the 
pupils to form their own opinion as to the questions of 
controversy that arise. I find this my greatest difficulty— to 
get the children to talk themselves, but I sometimes put an 
J 1 '? n t0 vote ; and have occasionally found that I have 
the vnt S °T C ° nSCienti0USly t ^ 1e v ^ ews opposite to my own, that 
held nr, a £ a ' nst my own opinion. The model to be 
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honestly. Nothing is more fatal to the arriving at truth th, 
the doctrme that people on the other side are wilfu ly b 
or swayed merely by self-interest. Thus we hear now ha,' 
Mr. Gladstone gave to Home Rule against hk Z 
judgment to keep himself in power, that Mr. Chambers 
left h.s party from jealousy, or some other mean motive us" 
as we heard from Swift that Marlborough was a oersiS 
coward or that he kept on the war merely for pecuniary gain 
Similarly, we have heard John Bright denounced as a irfitor 
Disraeli as a mere charlatan, by men who would not take the 
trouble to understand the honest views of either. This first 
lesson in politics, that we must treat with respect and try to 
understand the views of our opponents, is a hard one to learn 
and to teach, but it is well worth the effort. At the close of 
the lesson I write on the blackboard short notes of what 
we have been learning, as a guide to the class in their 
reproduction, and I find this method very useful as a lesson 
in Composition. I do not believe in the treating of Com- 
position as an art in itself. It was the custom at one time to 

give an abstract subject for an essay — say justice or charity 

and the result, when successful, was to enable the pupil to say 
nothing in a great number of words, to expand a simple idea 
into a circumlocution ; in fact, to call a spade an indispensable 
agi icultural implement. \ou can only write well on a subject 
on which you have something to say, and to write anything 
but platitudes on a subject on which you have not thought or 
read is an impossibility even for a grown-up person. Compo- 
sition is the art of expressing clearly what you have to say, 
not the art of stringing together words for the sake of saying 
something. Poor children, writing a so-called essay, will say 
to one another : “ Oh, do give me a thought !” 

The reproduction of a History lesson supplies what is 
wanted. It gives a subject in its easiest form, narrative , and 
the pupil soon gets to feel surprise at the ease with which he 
can wield his pen, and thus gains fluency without verbosity. 
The rapid progress made by pupils, who protest at first that 
they cannot possibly write a lecture without taking notes 
themselves, is very remarkable. It is always a battle with 
a new class. They have been accustomed to scribble away 
a ll the time of the lecture, and then to write out such sentences 
°f the lecture as they are able to decipher. I he pupils may 
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read any books they like on the subject but not^T^ 
n writing their papers. By this method of teaching th 
memory, the receptive power, the thought, and the power of 
”p”du tion are trained together I have spoken again* 
examinations, but I would exclude from reprobation , he 
examinations set by the teacher to the class at the end of the 
Term. The preparation for this examination causes the pupjj 
to view the period as a whole, and to arrange his knowledge 
in his head. The papers have then to be corrected. This 
must be done by the teacher himself. It is the only way to 
gain a real grasp of the minds of the class ; the only way in 
which he can assure himself that he has not been talking 
over their heads. Of course it involves labour, but it i s 
inevitable. I have tried delegating the work to a governess, 
and only looking over two or three myself, but I have never 
found this satisfactory. 

The next point on which I should like to touch is the 
comparative value of Histories of different countries. 

(To be continued J 


ON A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

By Charles d. Olive, M.a. 


( Continued from page 159.^ 


- 1 ■ ' wovrciny ue ueuer 

taught by anything than by mathematics i Perhaps not • but 
pure reason is not everything. I myse lf want something 
more. Mathematics are so cold! so intangible! so un- 
sympathetic! so inhuman! They are a valuable aid- 
invaluable— but for pity’s sake do not make them the main 
basis of instruction. 

A man whose education has been altogether void of 
mathematics is a very incomplete one-sided creature. Those 


who are unfamiliar with arithmetic must find themselves in 
constant difficulties as they go through life. A man who 
has had no insight into algebra has lost the opportunity for 
a vast amount of great and varied pleasure. And there is 
probably nothing better fitted to give a training in strict 
logical accuracy than the study of Euclid. But beyond this r 

I know that higher mathematics are absolutely necessary 
for astronomers, engineers, and men of many other profes- 
sions. But it has always seemed to me that men who have 
studied the science of mathematics deeply as an end in 
itself, and have not afterwards humanized their knowledge 
by applying it to some useful purpose — kindling new light 
to illumine human ignorance — are apt to be uninteresting 
and uninterested people. I have hitherto kept this opinion 
to myself for fear of seeming to talk intellectual heresy. But 
a recent episode has induced me to speak out. 

Just when I had begun to write this paper I was invited 
to an “ at home,” given by an American authoress, in the 
inn parlour of a remote country village, where we had gone 
to rest after the bustle of the Jubilee. We were given to 


understand that all the company — except ourselves and the 
Parson — would be literary, the ladies for the most part 


